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CHARIVARIA. 
Tue value of British protestations of 
friendship for Germany may, it is said 


in Berlin, be gauged by the fact that 


| extraordinary precautions are being taken 
| to prevent spies obtaining any details of 


| our battleships now 





says T'he Grand Magazine, “ with brains 
enough to form the Government or run 
any great industry, from the London and 
North-Western Railway to The Times. 
Miss Marre Corer. is amused to note 
that the press boycott against her is not 
yet at an end. 


whether Lord Curzon will return the 
compliment. 


A [four-wheeled]cab collided with an 
omnibus in Holborn last week, and 
proceedings under the Explosives Act 
are to be taken against the driver of 
the cab. 








under construction. 

At a banquet 
given to the dele- 
gates of Mutual Aid 
Societies in Paris 
last week, 25,000 
bottles of red wine, 
25,000 bottles of 
white wine, 25,000 
bottles of beer, and 
10,000 bottles of 
champagne were 
provided, yet every 
delegate reached 
his home in safety. 
That shows what 
Mutual Aid can do. 

Some workmen 
at Blackburn, in 
splitting a piece of 
stone, discovered 
embedded in it a 
worm supposed to 
be 1,000 years old. 
“A Constant Reader 
of The Spectator” 
alleges that the 
animal, while in- 
terested to hear 
that King Epwarp 
was still on the 
throne, betrayed 
some emotion on 
learning that 
ETHELFLEDA was no 
more. 


In Society, says 
The Lady’s Pic- 
torial, ‘‘lighter 
food, lighter drink, 
lighter clothes, 
lighter jewels, 
lighter boots, 
lighter gloves, is 
the ery.” Nothing, 
however, is said of 


“ HALLOA, THERE! 
“Now You REMIND ME OF IT—YEs.” 


ARE YOU MISTAKING THIS ror THE Fiera or Novemper?” 


A pigeon which 
left Rennes on 
June 17 has only 
just arrived at 

anchester. The 
bird speaks enthu- 


siastically of Paris. 


It has transpired 
that many doctors 
now charge only 
sixpence for advice 
and medicine, even 
though, in some 
cases, the advice 
alone is worth that 
amount. 

To prevent dis- 
appointment we 
should add that the 
scale of charges 
referred to has not 
yet spread to Har- 
ley Street, where 
old customs are 
clung to with affec- 
tionate tenacity. 


We are glad to 
be able to say that 
the report that Mr. 
| Surro is indisposed 
is untrue. The 
rumour arose from 
the statement that 
he would not pro- 
\duce a new play 
next week, 








Sir Ontver Lover 
‘declares that the 
sun is shrinking, 
and that in twenty 
million years it 
will be incapable 
of warming the 
earth. As a result 





lighter morals. 
Their present lightness seems to give 
general satisfaction. 


* The safe which was recently [stolen 
| from Haxell’s Hotel was discovered last 
| week in a lonely spot on Wanstead 
Flats, but its contents, estimated at £23, 


were missing. This confirms the police 
theory that the object of the theft was 
to%obtain the contents of the safe. 


® “There are six women in London,” 





A petition measuring seven miles in 
length is to be presented to Parliament 
next session protesting against the vivi- 
section of dogs. It is rumoured that, to 
add to its effect, the petition is to be 
enclosed in a case modelled after the 
similitude of a gigantic dachshund. 

We learn from an advertisement in 
The Daily Telegraph that a Mr. Jack 
Davip Kroszinsk! has changed his name 
to Curzox. It will be interesting to see 


of this statement 
there has been an abnormal demand for 
artificial heating apparatus, nervous folks 
fearing that the prices may be raised 
later on. 


The date of the appearance, at the 
Norwich Police Court, of a Passive 
Resister wearing a red jersey and a | 
sash inscribed “We will fight the 
Government,” was the 9th and not the 
5th of November as has been erroneously 
stated. 


| 
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RICHARD ABOVE HIMSELF AGAIN. 


Mr. Rictarp Sepvos, Premier of New Zealand, has been making a 
speech. The Times publishes a cable to the effect that “as regards 
Japanese immigration Mr. Seppos declared that Japanese would not be 
allowed to come to New Zealand, and that the colony would refuse to 
be dictated to in the matter.”’} 


Ricnarp! “neath whose awful thumb, 
Like a god's that goes on wheels, 
Britain’s nether isles are dumb, 
And adjacent Ocean reels ; 
We who catch at times a rumour 
Touching things that you have said 
Find our homely sense of humour 
Hampered by a latent dread 
Lest our Ricuarp’s health should suffer from a swelling in 
the head. 


You have spoken: “I am he 
Who will give the alien pause ; 

None shall dare dictate to me 
On our local yellow laws : 

In a land that teems with gentle 
Uncontaminated hearts, 

Never shall the Oriental 
Dump his diabolic arts, 

Or pollute our pearly geysers or defile our meaty marts !” 


But the peoples whom you brand 
As a swarm of noxious flies 
Does your Highness understand 
They include our own allies ? 
Men whose valour, strength, and station 
We will not just now review, 
Save to vent the observation 
(Which, ia any case, is trne):— 
Those whom we delight to honour should be good enough for 
you ! 


Kindly note this useful fact : 
Friends of ours are friends of yours ; 
They implicitly contract 
Not to raid your helpless shores ; 
Else the Japs, whom you of Zealand 
Treat as something rather vile, 
Might to-morrow lift their heel and 
With a deferential smile 
Flatten honourable Seppoy, if they thought it worth their while 


You have manners yet to learn 
Such as Eastern nations teach ; 
You must make it your concern 
To amend your style of speech. 
Talk no more of our intrusion 
In affairs beyond the seas, 
You who nursed the fond illusion 
That you had a right to sneeze 
When the Rand that hired the heathen never asked you, 
“ May we, please?” 


Can it be your head is turned 
By your team of Rugby “ Blacks” ? 
Ilas the glory they have earned 
Set you trotting in their tracks? 
Well, it’s not mere weight and gristle ; 
You must also play the game, 
Or the referee may whistle 
And you'll have yourself to blame 
If you get a free-kick planted where you don’t expect the same. 
O. 8. 





ALL HANDS TO THE BOATS! 


Tue case of the L.C.C. Steamboat service appears to be 
fairly desperate, at any rate in view of the approaching 
winter, and something must be speedily done to restore its 
attractions for the mass of Londoners. We appeal to the 
patriotic, sentimental, and sporting instincts of our various 
/readers on behalf of these pretty and useful playthings of 
|the bygone summer. Any one of the following suggestions 
will, we are sure, prove efficacious. We therefore beg to 
recommend : 





That the fifty-seven members of the County Council who 
voted for the retention of the service (with their wives, 
families, and relatives within the prohibited degrees) be 
|compelled to make at least two steamboat journeys a day, to 
and from business, in all weathers. 


That Mr. Jonx Burys, L.C.C., be appointed Commodore, 
and be further empowered to patrol the river armed to the 
teeth, for twelve hours each day, and to deal with recalcitrant 
ratepayers and editorial “ruffians” according to the laws of 
war. 

That the New Zealand football team be induced to patronise 
the more seaworthy of the boats as often as possible in the 
course of their frequent peregrinations, and thus—in the 
intervals of distributing autographs and private information 
/as to their pet names—-to rehearse their great forthcoming 
| act of sitting on the ruins of any bridge into which the vessels 
may happen to bump. 





| That every passenger brave enough, in face of a mid- 
| November fog or frost, to take a ticket from Hammersmith 
to the Old Swan Pier, and sufficiently lucky to reach his 
'destination alive, be presented with the Imperial Service 
Order, the F.O.8., or some similar decoration. 


That the fleet be relabelled throughout with names of 
more modern and recognisable heroes than such as Olaf, 
Fitzalwyn, or Edmund Ironside (though this latter is perhaps 
appropriate in collisions). ‘Gallaher,’ “ Bernard Shaw,” 
* Wallace” (the All Black, of course, not the “ Wha Hae” 
person), “C. B. Fry,” “ Little Tich,” ‘“ Sandow,” “ Lipton,” 
and many other up-to-date appellations would be much 
more certain to draw. 


That the road-laying authorities be encouraged to pursue 
their present obstructive tactics and repave the principal 
thoroughfares at their usual rate. This should tide the 
steamboats over the winter. 


That Missing Treasure should be largely advertised as 
‘hidden in one or more of the vessels, not, of course, in the 
funnels or engine-room. 


That The Times and Standard Book Clubs take the matter 
up and add the management of river trips (out of season) to 
their varied activities. Once let their subscribers be con- 
vinced that it is an inestimable privilege, and there will be 
a five-weeks’ waiting-list at each of the piers. 





| That daily bumping races be held between the various 
| steamboats over the course, eastward in the morning and 
westward in the evening. This would greatly accelerate the 
speed and promote the interest and excitement of a voyage. 
|The strict University rules need not be adhered to. Any 
| boat that made a bump would still go full-speed ahead and 
try to “ win her paddles” by a consecutive series of similar 
achievements. 





That, finally, all the inhabitants of London who object to 
the alarming increase in the rates be persuaded to spend 
their remaining cash on steamboat journeys, and thus—on 
the principle of taking in each other's washi 
their own indebtedness. 


—relieve 


"tio-Zac. 
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Sir Freperick Treves says that the popular notion of disease as something malignant is entirely wrong. 
declared that its phenomena were beneficent in purpose, and that it is to be counted not among, the ills that flesh is heir to, but rather 
among the good gifts.—Henceforth no up-to-date physician will go the rounds of his patients unaccompanied by a selection of benevolent 
microbes, from among which there should be no difficulty in prescribing one or two that would prove cheerful and congenial companions to 


any sufferer. 











THE DOCTOR'S VISIT. 

















Lecturing at Edinburgh he 








NERVES IN NUBIA. 

| [A party of Society ladies and gentlemen, 
| titled and otherwise, will leave London on 
| November 16, for a luxurious encampment 
pitched in the African desert, in search of 
health and the despatch of ennui.”—Daily 
Chronicle ] 

Witn a copy of The Daily Chronicle 
in my hand I hurried to the Club which 
JosepHise honours with her presence, 
if not always with her subscriptions, in 
the hope that she would be able to give 
me fuller information about this year’s 
pilgrimage into the desért in search of 
relief for Society's jaded nerves. 

“ Are you ?” I began, opening the 
Chronicle. 

“Yes!” said Josepme, enthusias- 
| tically, “ and isn’t it a perfectly beautiful 
idea ?”’ 
| “But what made you 4ll think of it?” 
| Lasked. “ Was it ms 
| “Yes!” said Josepnine, “it was the 
terrible need for rest in this modern 


|whirlpool we call Society. 


Wherever 
one looks one sees noble men and women 
overworking themselves in all kinds of 
ways, at the beck and call of dress- 
makers and tailors, with weary piles of 
the latest novels to read, skating lessons 
at Prince’s, new theatres to visit, new 
plays to see--and then Bridge r 

Here her emotion overcame her, and 
I had to wait a moment or two before I 
could put my next question. 

“Has a site been chosen for the en- 
campment ?” [ then asked, 

“Oh, yes,” said Joserntxr, 
little spot on the borders of a _palm- 
shaded grove. And there we shall just 
bask in the sun all day long, and forget 
our chains! Each tent will be absolutely 
perfect in every way, but at the same 
time exquisitely simple-——just a few 
beautiful rugs, a little real Chippendale, 
and a few choice engravings—electrie 
light, of course, to play Bridge by 

* Bridge!” 1 exclaimed. 


“a sweet 


" Society news, desert gossip, clever say- 


“As a@ relaxation!” said Josepnine, 
hastily, “not as the weary business it is 
lin town.” 
| “And will you receive letters while 
you_are in the desert?’’ was my next 
query, “or will the Rest Cure exclude 
‘the post ?” 

“A noted nerve specialist will accom 
pany the party,” answered JosepHtye, 
consulting a pamphilet in her hand, “and 
he will opén all letters and read aloud 
to us the’ parts that will interest and 
amuse without exciting.” 

“Not private letters?” 
aghast, 

“Of course not!” said Joserniyr, im- 
patiently, “How silly you are! But 
don’t interrupt. The same plan will be 
followed with regard to newspapers. 
Then we are thinking of publishing a 
little paper of our own--the Nidnan 
News—-nothing heavy, of course, just 


L exclaimed, 





‘ings of members of the party, what we 
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are wearing, the winners at Bridge, and 
interesting little things of that kind.” 

“And will you adopt the Eastern 
dress ?” I inquired, meditatively. 

* With modifications,” said JOSEPHINE. 
“ A staff of experienced Parisian artistes 
will go out with us, who will adapt the 
Eastern draperies to individual tastes. 
Then there will be a beauty specialist 
who will look after our complexions 
after we have basked in the sun. There 
must be no anxieties of any kind 
allowed to intrude, you see, or the whole 
idea will be spoilt.” 

‘And how about Church Parade?” I 
asked ; “you will miss that, won’t you?” 

“Oh no,” said Josernixe. “A dear, 
delightful marabout with the most per- 
fect manners is to come and instruct us 
in desert religions. After all, there is 
so much real earnestness in Society, if 
people would only believe it! Why, 
Apetive and Mavup wouldn't miss Church 
Parade for any consideration whatever!” 

“And how about the cost of it all?” 
I asked. 

* Oh, a mere nothing!” said JoserHrye, 
airily. ‘“ Now don't be stupid, and want 
to know exactly how much! And we 
mean to come back in March as fit as 
possible to take up our work again.” 

“And will any books of travel be 
written ?” I inquired. 

“Well.” said Joserame, doubtfully, 
“we shall all keep diaries, of course 
do remind me to get one at the Stores 
to-morrow and perhaps that dear clever 
Mr. Hicnens—he did write The Garden 
of Flames, didn’t he ?.—will be so kind 
as to just look through them for us 
when we come back, and see that we 
have spelt the names of the places 
properly. But all this time you haven't 
told me what you think of it?” she added 
reproachfully, as I got up to go. 

“IT think you are to be warmly con- 
gratulated,” said I, ‘on having, for this 
winter at any rate, solved the problem 
if what to do with the Unemployed !” 





MR. BIGTREE BRAND'S 
NEW PLAY. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE AUTHOR. 
(With acknowledgments to the “ Daily News.”’) 


Cavutious_y entering the sanctum of 
the illustrious poet-author on all fours 
I glanced inquiringly at him as he sat 
in his curule chair, elegantly gowned 
in a flowing toga profusely embroidered 
with laticlaves, ampulle, and other 
sesquipedal embroidery. My silent 
query was promptly answered. “ You 
may stand,” observed Mr. Pap StepHens 
in a rich thorough - bass, and on my 
complying with his courteous request he 
at once launched out into a copious yet 
precise commentary on his newly finished 
drama. 


“T have written my drama,” said Mr. 
Srepnens, ‘in blank verse, as usual, with 
plenty of Alexandrines, trochaic tetra- 
meters and hecatompods, and have 
divided it into a prologue, thirteen mono- 
logues, four catalogues, and an apologue 





or epilogue—I forget which. Nero is, 
| of course, the central figure, round which 
gravitatesa host of impressive personages, 
but without ever encroaching on Nero’s 
limelight. 

| “The action takes place partly at Rome 
,and partly at Baiae, the Brighton of 
| Imperial Rome, thus affording exceptional 
scope for a magnificent stage pageant, 
including the walk of the Roman 
feneratores, the performance of Ethio- 
pian tibicines, mixta balnea, etc. The 
mounting of the play, it is almost super- 
fluous to mention, will be carried out by 
Mr. Bictrer Branp with his well-known 
care for sumptuous realism. 

“ The last scene, especially, will be of 
dazzling, I had almost said scorching, 
brilliance. It gives a vivid representa- 
tion of the famous burning of Rome, 
when the Imperial City was like a 
gigantic furnace, for the feeding of which 
Mr. Bram and a corps of fifty Stokers 
have been specially retained. Fire engines 
specially constructed from designs taken 
from Pompeian graffiti will be employed 
to extinguish the conflagration. The 
scenery employed will be entirely made 
of asbestos.” 

“The subject, I take it, is treated 
from a Pagan point of view ?” I queried. 

“Pagan, I regret to say,” was the 
answer, “though I admit that I was 
sorely tempted to introduce the element 
of Christian science into the plot.” 

“How does your story unfold itself 
on the stage, then?” 

“Well, as I have already observed, 
there are thirteen monologues, for each 
of which Nero dons a different wig. 
Nero's pre-occupation with his chevelure 
was his ruling passion. An accomplished 
musician, he had the terrible misfortune 

like Mr. RocKereLLer, whose clear-cut 
physiognomy is distinctly Neronian in 
its contour—to be bald. That was the 
great tragedy of his life. Imagine M. 
PapEREWSKI in a wig, or Dr. W. G. Grace 
in afalse beard! As Pore sings: 


‘Beauty draws us with a single hair.’ 


But to the bald this consolation is denied. 
His mother Agrippina knew the secret 
and he slew her. P a found it out, 
and paid for the knowledge with her life. 
An allusion to his infirmity appeared in 
the Acta Diurna or Daily Mail of Rome, 
|and the: infuriated potentate retaliated 
| by burning down his own capital.” 

| “Js there any historical foundation for 
this explanation of Nero’s excesses?” I 


asked. 





| never been put forward before, and it 
fully explains the otherwise inexplica- 
ble. Mr. Ciarkson is convinced of its 
accuracy. As he said to me only yester- 
day, ‘How lucky for you that Mr. G. R. 
Sims did not live nineteen hundred years 
a ! ,% 
“Will much stress be laid on Nero's 
skill as a musician ?” I ventured to ask. 

“Considerable,” was the gracious 
response. “Some of the monologues 
will be cantillated, while others will take 
the form of regular solos to the accom- 
paniment of lutes, pipes and other 
primitive instruments. Nero will also 
sing a duet with Agrippina and a trio 
with Poppea and Aete.’ 

“My only regret,” observed Mr. 
|SrerneNs in conclusion, “is that it is 
impossible for Mrs. Stmppons to take the 
réle of Agrippina. She was obviously 
intended for the part, and it must be a 
cause of disappointment to her manes 
that she committed the error of being 
born so long in advance of her true 
environment.” Assenting cordially to 
this unimpeachable sentiment, I with- 
| drew backwards from the presence of the 
famous poet-author-actor, who bids fair 
to enhance still further the obligation 
of the public by his latest effort (if I may 
quote his own words) to appease “ that 
unconscious but essentially human feel- 
ing—the dumb hunger for the beautiful.” 





“THE DIMES.” 
Messrs. Mupie’s New Datry. 

ARRANGEMENTS for the new twopenny- 
halfpenny morning paper which Muptr’s 
Library is about to establish are said to 
be proceeding apace. Already the title 
has been decided upon—The Dimes— 
while the staff is virtually complete. 

The paper, we understand, is to be 
edited by a gigantic Scotch gentleman, 
appropriately named Muck.z, who is not 
likely to be taken in by any cleek. 
Among his assistants will be Mr. 
Harrer, Mr. Rooper, Mr. Comry Lorp, 
Mr. Mayter-Foor.anp, and several Fellows 
of All Souls. 

The business side of the paper will be 
in the capable hands of Mr. Moset (the 
originator of the Mobel prize for distinc- 
tion in commercial enterprise, which 
hitherto has always fallen to himself), 
and the stage will never be neglected 
so long as Mr. Tatxuey has his head. 

The Dimes will be an impartial paper, 
always leaning to the Conservative side. 
It will consist of many pages of good 
'clear print, studiously avoiding pictur- 
|esque verbosity on the one hand and 
hustling impressionism on the other. 
Among its other claims to distinction 
will be its immunity from the pens of 
| Mr. Caestertoy, Mr. Beep, Mr. L. G. 


“None whatever,” replied the poet-|Cniozza Money, Mr. Barr Kewwyepy, and 


author. “It is entirely original, it has! Mr. J. Hour Scnoonme. 
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A series of supplements is being 
arranged for, dealing with various sub- 
jects of interest to the public. Thus on | 
Monday a golfing supplement, entirely | 
written by the Editor, will be given away | 
with a pound of tee; on Wednesday | 
there will be an advertising supplement, | 
describing all the latest devices for| 
bringing one’s pigs to market; and on| 
Friday a journalistic supplement will | 
appear which shall serve to book-readers | 
as a guide to the most interesting articles | 
in the daily and weekly press. 

The Dimes will not be on sale in the | 
usual way at all. It is a paper strictly 
for subscribers to Mupie’s Library. No 
others need apply. It has been started, 
indeed, wholly with the purpose of sup- 
plying novel-readers with a sufficiency 
of waste-paper in which to wrap up 
their read books, and, this being so, will 
be printed on brown paper, with one 
page quite blank, save for Mupim’s 
address in the middle of it, to serve as 
outside wrapper. So little do the pro- 
moters value the reading matter of the 
paper itself thaton many occasions, when 
nothing much is occurring, or it is good 
golfing weather, The Dimes may be 
blank all through. Messrs. Mupre hold 
that no English home is complete with- 
out plenty of brown paper, and they 
also believe that at this period in our 
country’s history, when the cry for effi- | 
ciency is so strident, every man who 
reads a novel ought also to take in a 
morning journal. 

At an interview which our representa- 
tive has recently enjoyed with Messrs. 
Munir, he learned that no pains will be 
spared to carry out this ideal. The 
Dimes will be given free to all sub- 
scribers to the Library, whether they 
want it or not. Messrs. Mupie are 
very firm about this. “A posse of 
commissionaires,”’ he said, ‘carefully 
chosen from the ranks of the reser- 
vists, and Mobelised by the manager, 
will stand at the doors of the Library 
and force copies of The Dimes on all 
persons leaving the building. It will) 
not be a question of ‘ Please take one,’” | 
he added, significantly, “but ‘ You shall 
have one.’ A copy of The Dimes will go | 
with every volume. The legend, ‘No 
Dimes, no books,’ will be displayed | 
prominently all over the Library. Thus, 
a subscriber leaving with five volumes 
under his arm will receive five copies of 
The Dimes; with fifteen, fifteen ; and so 
on. In this way we cannot escape circu- 
lation. There our responsibility ends. 
What becomes of the papers is no con- 
cern of ours: all we do is to get it into 
the English home. We are pledged to! 
that.” 

“But what,” our representative ven- | 


tured to ask, “will you do in the case| They called you “pretty” every time|The World is at your feet, 


of stubborn old-fashioned people who 
absolutely refuse to accept a paper?” 


BRIEF HISTORY 


OF A NEW HAT. 


(A Story without Words.) 








Messrs. Mupte smiled an inscrutable 
smile. 

“Ah,” they said, darkly, “we have 
our plans. In such cases copies of The 


whatever happens, by arrangement with 
the milkman.” 








TO A FASHIONABLE BEAUTY. 


At ladies at the last Newmarket Meeting 
You easily outshone ; 

popularity, that gift so fleeting, 

You stood unmatched, alone. 


In 


they named you— 
Take care you don’t get vain— 


| They called you “ fast” as well, but no 
one blamed you, 
They only praised again. 


| 


i 


| Dimes will be left on the doorsteps,|The Press, which viewed the Quality 


parading, 
| Described your “ winter coat,”’ 
"Twas “long” and “rough,” no seams, 
or pleats, or braiding, 
All humbler dames, take note. 
So young—so flattered—yet no tale of 
folly 
Against you can be told ; 





though, | 
Pretty Polly, 
You are but Four Years Old! 





























| 
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FREETARIFFTRADEREFORM. 
A Dramatic FRAGMENT. 


Scexe—A platform. Mr. Josern, Cousin Hues, Uncle Heyes 
Capiix, and others discovered fighting for the possession 
of Little Arruur. At last they separate, and Little 
Arraur speaks. 

Larrie Arruur (peerishly). 
Ye friends of my heart, let me beg you to cease ; 
Give over your struggles, and leave me in peace. 
You can see with one eye my absorption is great ; 
For I’m up to my chin in the business of state. 
If you ask me, ye strivers, to tell you my pian, 
[ refer to Hayasmt and murmur “ Japan!” 
If you press me I add that it’s awful for me 
To imagine the State in the hands of C.-B. 
You may say my opinions are shrouded in vapour ; 
But I wrote them out plain on a half-sheet of paper ; 
And I doubt if I’m up to the very hard training 
That's required for the toil of explaining, explaining. 
Do I love Mr. Josern ? I vow that I do; 
With a fervour as great | adore Cousin Ht GH. 
Hexry Curtis ’s my own; but it’s infamous, very, 
To doubt that I dote on my dear Loxponperry. 
Is it fair that an all comprehending affection 
Should meet with denial or doubt or rejection ? 
I perceive you agree that it’s certainly not; 
And as for myself | agree with the lot. 
[Sita down and assumes an air of philosophic abstraction. 
Mr. Josern (delighted). 

Just listen to that! I’ve always said it; 

So mine is the joy, and mine the credit! 

Go fetch me a batch of my own reporters, 

And let them wire to my League’s headquarters 

That the friend I love—which is Arrnur B. 

Agrees (what else could he do?) with ME. 


Covsrs Huon (overjoyed). 
I knew it, I knew it: it’s most absurd 
To ask for a simpler, plainer word. 
We've won the fight and weathered the storm, 
So fetch me a telegraphic form. 
{ shall wire to the Free Food League, “ His sins 
Have found out Josern, and Free Trade wins!” 


Unere Henry Cnapiiy (ore rotundo), 

[ recognise, | admit, nay I even go so far as to dare, 

Or, if I might be allowed to say so, to venture to declare 

That of all the amazing, astounding and portentous efforts of 
oratory 

That I have ever heard with my auricular appendages or 
even read of in story, 

This last performance of our trusted, nay 1 might almost say, 
our thoroughly trusted leader, 

In thus stating himself in no ambiguous or even doubtful 
terms to be anything rather than a free-feeder 

This performance, as | Say and I know he required great 
courage to risk it), 

Unquestionably takes, if I may so put it, the bun, or, in 
other words, the biscuit. 

By thus dissipating and scattering all doubt he has put to 
flight the Free Trade vulture, 

And struck a mighty blow for the good, the benefit and the 
well-being of Agriculture. 

Crorvs or Pian Mey. 

We are all of us groping in darkness with never a glimmer 
of light, 

Oh Zeus, put an end to our labours and lead us, oh lead us, 
aright ; 


We have studied the speeches of Artuur; his half-sheet of 
paper we ‘ve seen, 

And we haven't the ghost of a notion 
dickens they mean. 

‘or first he’s a Tariff-Reformer—at least he is strongly 
imbued 

With the virtues of Tariff-Reforming that doesn’t conflict 
with Free Food. 

And next he’s a sturdy Free Trader—that is, he is ready to go 

As far as his duty permits with the duties suggested by Jor. 

In short, he is always declaring his views are as clear asa 
bell : 

He objects to Free Trade and, hey-presto, objects to Protection 
as well. 

So for our part we fancy there’s one thing as plain as the 
nose on his face: 

Little ArTucr won't stick at a trifle in order to stick to his place. 

They all close up and fight again. Curtain. 


have you ?—what the 





OPERATIC NOTES. 


Tuesday.—La Traviata, poor dear lady of less than doubt- 
ful reputation, and, despite her fifty years, going strong, re- 
appeared to-night. Madame Metaa, as Violetta, whose healthy 
appearance would have deceived any physician, sang better 
than ever, receiving loud calls, and, after the First Act, 
tumultuous applause. As long as there is an artiste capable 
of sustaining Violetta’s musical reputation, La Traviata will 
not be willingly allowed to die. Her spoony young man 
from the country, Alfredo, was admirably represented by 
Signor pe Marcat. For the heavy father, old Georgey Germont, 
no one more capable in every way could have been selected 
than Signor Srracctart. 

It was quite a fireworky-rocket night for the curtain, which 
went up at the hour of 8.30, went up again three times 
to enthusiastic applause after the First and the Second Acts, 
and twice after the Third Act. If the receipts are only 
going up as briskly as did the curtain to-night, then will the 
Managers and members of the syndicate be indeed satisfied. 

Saturday.—New opera, Andrea Chenier, announced for to- 
night, but it is outside our time-limit for the week. Also is 
announced for November 19 an “ Operatic Concert, organised 
by Madame Meta and the Artistes of the San Carlo Company 
in aid of the families rendered destitute by the earthquakes 
in Calabria.” Music hath charms which may well be 
employed for charitable purposes. 





Post Obiter Dictum. 
Servant (to lady inquiring). He’s very ill, M’m. 
| Christian Seience Lady. I’m grieved—but you ought to 
| say, ‘* He thinks he’s very ill.” 
(Two days later.) 
Servant (to same lady, again inquiring). If you please, M’m, 
he thinks he’s dead. 





‘Tue poster of an evening paper of the 10th inst. announced : 
Waar Mr. Sreap Tatnxs or Rvssia. 


It was felt that this would make rather more copy than 
the corresponding theme :— 
What Russia thinks of Mr. Srzap. 





Doys oy Dirricutties.—At the end of last week the authorities 

at Cambridge were said to be “ much concerned how to cope 
| effectually with the situation” which some rowdy University 
men had created on the “Town and Gown” night. The 
Cambridge Dons must have quite a College-fellow feeling for 
their official brethren in difficulties at the Royal University 
of Ireland. 
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GETTING EVEN WITH HIM. 


Solicitor (sarcastically). “ AND WOULD YOU SWEAR THAT THESE FOWLS BELONGED TO you?” 
y 


Prosecutor. “I wou.p.” 


Solicitor. “ WELL, sow THEN. WOULD You BE sURPRISED IF I TOLD You THAT I HAVE HALF A DOZEN FOWLS AT HOME EXACTLY LIKE THESE?” 
Prosecutor. “Not 18 THE LEAST. I'VE MISSED ABOUT A DOZEN LATELY FROM THE RUN!” 








UNWOMANLY MEN. 

[Mr. Batrour’s assertion that he was fully 
conscious of the suffering of the unemployed 
has been vehemently impugned by a writer in 
the Daily News of the 8th inst., who remarks: 
“Mr. Batrour is a comfortably situated bachelor. 
It is a fact which accounts for many things. 
doubt whether the Prime Mouster has ever in 
his life sat through a single night soothing a 
fretful child. Yet he has the audacity to say 
he knows ! ”’} 


_ Usportunatety this is not the only 
instance of unwomanly conduct on the 
part of prominent politicians, careful 
investigations having revealed several 
other cases at least as unpardonable as 
that of the Premier. 

Thus it is extremely doubtful whether 
Mr. Capsury has ever wheeled an infant 
for more than two hours in a perambu- 
lator. 

We have the best authority for statin 
that at no period of his distinguished 


| career has Mr. Lioyp-Georae filled the|of the family in order to enable the 
réle of a tweeny-maid. mother to attend a football match. Mr. 

The reason for the small majority by| Lanoucnere declined on the ground that 
which Mr. HatpaNe was elected Rector| he had never done such a thing before, 
of Edinburgh University is commonly|and might possibly upset the cradle. 
attributed in Radical circles not to his|This distressing avowal has, in the 
strong Imperialistic tendencies, but to|opinion of the Seeretary of the local 
the deplorable fact that, as he himself|Conservative Association, rendered Mr. 
‘frankly admitted, he has never worn| Lapovcnene’s retention of his seat highly 
high-heeled shoes and was unable to) improbable. 


milk a cow. On the other hand, Mr. Winston 





A painful sensation was created at a 
Liberal meeting recently held in Chelsea 
when Mr. Leonarp Courtyey, in reply 
|to persistent heckling, boldly declared 
| that in no circumstances whatever would 
he consent to wear a fringe. 

Great indignation has been excited in 
Northampton by the behaviour of Mr. 
Lapoucnere. During a recent sojourn 
in that town, while visiting the house of 
one of his constituents, he was asked to 
rock the cradle of the youngest member 








Cuurcait.’s prospects in Manchester have 
materially improved since he has taken 
to skirt dancing and crewel work. 





Where to spend a Quiet Night. 


To sé Ler.—For hunting season or 
longer, —— Rectory ; excellent stabling; |, 
stands in park: large grounds; eleven 
bedrooms; hounds constantly run 
through.—Advertisement in “‘ Manchester 
Guardian.” 
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PLEASANT FOR GILES. 


“ Mixp You TUCK YOUR HEAD IN, GULES, DIRECTLY THE RABBIT BOLTS!” 


Vies Nimrod 





THE PUBLIC BUFFOON. 

Tue railway carriage had only one 
other occupant, and as I took my seat I 
was struck with his expression of sup- 
pressed mirth. He appeared to be 
enjoying some tremendous jest which 
convulsed his whole frame and seemed 
to be searching for the weak places in 
his clothing in order to effect an exit. 

Being of a sedate temperament, and, 
though not unsociable, careful about 
making chance acquaintances, I en- 
deavoured, by burying myself, as they 
say, in my newspaper, to show him that 
[ was ignorant of his presence. But he 
disinterred me. 

“May T lend you a gamp ?” he asked. 








“Thank you,” I said, frigidly. “I 
have my own gam—umbrella, and the 
carriage is, I believe, watertight. In 
any case, it is not raining.” That, I 
thought, would close the incident. 

But no. With huge enjoyment, and 
an indescribable amount of chuckling, 
he pointed to the door. 

I followed the direction of his finger, 
and read, “ Wait until the rain stops.” 
It should have been “train,” but the 
“t” was concealed by a piece of stamp- | 
paper. 

“Pshaw!” wasmycomment. “Pshaw” 
is a scathing word, the effect of which I 
have always hoped to have an oppor-| 
tunity of testing. I hardly realised my | 
expectations. My companion burst into| 


can’t get a car to yourself. 


unrestrained guffaws, and prodded me 
with his thumb in the region of my 
watch-pocket. 

“Tt’s a joke,” he gurgled. 
you see?” 

“No,” I said; “ but I feel.” 

He rocked tc and fro in an ecstasy of 
mirth, slapping his knees, and rubbing 
his hands together. 

“T was speaking seriously,” I said, in 
my iciest tone of voice. 

“Yes, yes,” he cried. “I know, / 
know. That's where the joke comes 
in.” Here, once more, he drove the 
point into my waistcoat with his thumb- 
nail. 

“I would rather the joke did not 
come in there,” said I, diverting his 
attack with my hand. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he bellowed. “ You’re 
a typical Englishman. You take your 
jesting so seriously.” 

“Did you stick on that piece of 
paper?” I demanded, indignantly. 

“Of course Tdid. And look behind 
you on the partition. ‘ Five,cats.’ Isn't 
that splendid ? It took me twenty 
minutes to alter ‘seats’ into ‘ cats.’”’ 

Dreading what I should see, I raised 
my eyes above the cat inscription, and 
saw another specimen of his _handi- 
work. “This rack,” I read, “is for 
light articles only.. It must-—blur—be 
used for heavy luggage.” The blur was 
a blue pencil-mark. 

“That's mine, too,” he screamed in a 
yoice choking with laughter. 

“Tell me,” I said, “do you do much 
of this sort of thing ?” 

“All of it!” he exclaimed proudly. 
“T turn ‘ Billposters’ into ‘ Pillposters,’ 
‘Notice’ into ‘ No ice’—all that. One of 
my best was in Surrey during an epidemic 
of swine fever. I changed nearly all the 
bills into ‘ Wine Ever.’ ”’ 

“But why ?” I asked. 
do it?” 

“It’s funny,” he explained. 

“But,” I protested, “why be funny 
on this stupendous scale? It’s not 
well, it’s not the thing; really it isn’t. 
And people don’t appreciate it.” 

“Ah, but they do. Perhaps you won't 
believe me, but—well, you know those 
new electric trains they aré running?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ Now, I dare say you’ve heard a lot 
of complaints about them? People say 
they’re draughty, that there’s not 
enough class distinction, and so on. 
Well, the real objection is that they give 
no scope for humour. ‘You see, there 
are always too many people about, to 
say nothing of the pi, ay You 
Still, L’m 
certain I should die of laughter if 
only the Company would give me an 
opportunity.” Poe 

“I’m sure I wish they would,” said T, } 
fervently. 


“ Don’t 


“Why do you 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


Saape or Kise Louis rae Srxreentn (to the Czar). “SIDE WITH YOUR PEOPLE, SIRE, WHILE THERE 


YET TIME. J WAS TOO LATE!” 


IS 
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“AN IMPREGNABLE POSITION.” 


“Now THEN, YOU YOUNG VARMINT, COOM OOT 0’ THERE AFORE I CoTOHES "OLD on Yer!” 








A RATHER REMARKABLE REGIMENT. 
As presented on the Stage of a “ Fit-up” Theatre in the Provinces.) 


Hittpoy, the sleepy little town some forty miles from 
London where I happen to be staying, does not possess a 
regular theatre. But from some gorgeous red and yellow 
posters on walls and in shop-windows I discovered that a 
temporary weoden playhouse had established itself on the 
Fair Field. Also that on a particular evening the “ Splendid 
Military Drama, ‘ Death or Glory Boys,’’’ was to be presented. 
There was a note stating that “ Mr. Biayx (the Manager) has 
been to London and bought some Lancers’ uniforms, pur- 
posely for this play, and, apart from that, it is one of the 
most highly sensational Dramas ever placed upon any Eng- 
lish stage.” It was simply impossible to resist such induce- 
meuts as these. 

The First Act had already begun when I entered the 
shilling stalls, and there were no programmes, but I gathered 

from the dialogue, not from the scene itself, which, except 
that it resembled nothing in existence, might have been 
anywhere—that we were supposed to be outside a farmhouse 
occupied by the Hero, Jack Hilldon (whose surname I fancy 
was a delicate compliment to the audience) and his sister, 
Edith. It soon appeared that Jack was secretly in love with 
Nina, the daughter of Colonel Fortescue, of the ‘ Death or 
| Glory Boys.” In spite of the inferiority of his social position, 
she might have returned his affection, but for the fact that 
she was already engaged to the villain, Captain Ferrers. 
| Why she had done this, as she did not affect to regard him 
| with anything but instinctive loathing, she forgot to explain. 
Presently, when the stage was clear, the villain came out 
| with his soldier-servant—a minion of the name of Carne, to 


;malice and should have done the same in his place. 


whom he confided a little scheme for deceiving Jack's sister 
Edith by a mock private marriage, which Carne undertook 
to arrange for him. Perhaps it was slightly rash of the 
Captain to discuss the matter at the top of a naturally 
powerful voice just outside Hdith’s window, and he had reason 
to regret this indiscretion later, when Edith denounced him 
before the Colonel, Nina, and Jack, as the villain he undoubt- 
edly was. For Jack immediately produced a revolver which, 
as a farmer, he probably found useful for keeping down the 
rabbits, and threatened to shoot Ferrers like a dog unless he 
instantly agreed to right Vdith by marriage. Ferrers did 
not lose his presence of mind; he declared that Edith was 
hysterical, and her story a lie, while he quietly handed Carne 
his hunting-crop, and instructed him to knock Jack down 
with it. Which Carne was just about to do—when Jack’s 
bailiff, Nat (the comie man) came in behind with a spade 
and felled Carne. Whereupon Jack fired, and brought down 
both villain and curtain. 

In the next Act it was only to be expected that Jack and 
Nat, believing themselves to be murderers, should evade 
justice by enkieting as troopers in the regiment of Jack's 
old friend, Colonel Fortescue. And they Tid so. And the 
Colonel, a fine old soldier, in the simple uniform of a London 
park-keeper, with grey hair which was, perhaps, just a trifle 
long behind, was delighted to see Jack when he entered, in 
an imperfectly buttoned tunic, with despatches, and shook 
him warmly by the hand, as did his daughter and a young 
subaltern of the name of Duff, with a good heart and an 
eyeglass. As it turned out, Captain Ferrers and Carne had 
not been killed, or even hurt, after all, and the Captain 
declared, with transparent hypocrisy, that he bore Jack no 
He 
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also produced a letter (which the invaluable Carne has just 
forged for him) purporting to come from Edith and retracting 
all charges against his character as a soldier and gentleman. 
But Jack was not to be mollified ; he said he would serve 
Ferrers in the same way again, if he got the chance. 

The “Death or Glory Boys” seemed, on these boards at 
all events, a cheery, easy-going regiment, with no pedantic 
notions of distinction of ranks, or discipline, or nonsense of 
that kind. Captain Ferrers and Lieutenant Duff were the 
only officers besides the Colonel, and wore precisely the same 
tunics as their men. Captain Ferrers had won a medal 
somewhere, and sported it on all occasions, but nobody 
appeared in spurs. Nat, the comic trooper, seldom indulged 
the villain with a salute, and addressed him as “ Old Bloke,” 
which the villain, though he “ girned,” did not dare to resent 
openly. And when Jack thrashed the Captain severely 
with a stout stick, in Duff's presence, for some sneering 
allusion to Miss Fortescue, and Ferrers called Duff to witness 
that he had been assaulted by his inferior in rank, the good- 
hearted young fellow merely replied, “Sorry, but I’m 
retained by the other side, dear old chappie!” (he always 
addressed the villain in this manner, with the worst possible 
effect on his temper). “I shall swear I saw nothing. And if 
he hadn't thrashed you, I'd have done it myself!” So Jack 
got off that time. But the villain, as villains will, swore to 
be even with him. He summoned the faithful Carne, and 
together they concocted another diabolical scheme. Ferrers 
would post Jack on sentry-go that night near his own 
quarters by the shrubbery, and Carne was to swear that he 
saw him leave his post, enter the Captain’s room, and, after 
coming out, throw away an empty bottle labelled “ Poison,” 
with which bottle, as a damning piece of circumstantial 
evidence, the villain thoughtfully furnished his accomplice. 

In the next scene we saw the hero on sentry-go in a field- 
service cap and the imperfectly buttoned tunic, and armed 
with a cane. The poor fellow was torn by a sense of 
divided duty. He was on sentry-go at the very hour for which 
he had an appointment with Miss Fortescue, who wished to 
talk to him about Edith! Luckily, the devoted Nat found 
a way out of this dilemma for him, by nobly undertaking to 
do sentry-go in his stead. 

Then Carne came on, reading a bundle of compromising 
letters which his villainous master had given him to destroy, 
and from which he discovered that the Captain was the 
hitherto unknown destroyer of his domestic bias, But this 
was merely introduced as an additional proof of Ferrers’ 
thoroughgoing scoundrelism—for, though it annoyed Carne 
for the moment, it did not affect his fidelity to his master. 
So, in the next scene, the unfortunate Jack was brought 
before the Colonel and charged by Carne, not only with 
entering Captain Ferrers’ quarters and poisoning his drink- 
ing-water, but also with deserting his post, and smoking and 
drinking while on sentry-go. Jack indignantly denied 
all but the third charge, and Nat, who strolled in to the 
Colonel’s quarters opportunely, was easily able to show 
that he was the person who after taking Jack's duty had 
done the drinking and smoking. Still, as the Colonel very 
shrewdly pointed out, if Jack hadn’t been in —_ Ferrers’ 
1 ty poisoning his drinking-water, where had he been? 
Jack, like a true hero, declined to answer, when Miss 
Fortescue entered, and explained everything. And Jack 
would have been doubtless Tiemiseed with a gentle reprimand 
if only he hadn’t rushed at Captain Ferrers and throttled 
him within an inch of his life. Even the Colonel could not 
overlook this. Consequently Jack was sent to the cells. 

In the next Act Captain Ferrers was very busy. First 
he bullied Edith into admitting that she wrote the forged 
letter on the plea that, “ bad as he was,” he loved his military 
career, and didn’t want to have to send in his papers just when 
the regiment was ordered to Zululand, and that, it 


she con- 


| sented, he would procure her brother’s pardon. Then he 
forced Nina to agree to marry him at once on condition that 
‘he spared Jack. Then he interviewed Jack in the cells, 
\showed him a letter which he produced from the -lappel of 
‘his tunic, and which he had written to the Colonel asking 
for Jack’s release, and offered to send it if Jack would start 
|that evening for America or Australia. Jack refused, and 
soon afterwards escaped from prison with the utmost ease. 

The next scene was the exterior of what was understood 
to be a church. Ferrers and Nina were being married 
within, and Duff and a trooper were on guard outside, with 
strict orders from Ferrers to allow nobody to pass. But 
Duff could not resist Jack’s impassioned appeal to let him 
in to forbid the banns. As Duff said, “ Duty be ! He 
was a Soldier—-but he was a Man as well!” So he let Jack 
through. Unfortunately it was just toolate. At that precise 
moment the villain came out in full uniform, medal and all, 
with Nina in bridal array on his arm. Nina flew to Jack's 
arms. Ferrers ordered him to be arrested. Jack reminded 
him that he had promised to write a letter to the Colonel 
asking for his pardon. Ferrers said he lied. Upon which 
Duff, with an intuition which did him great credit, abstracted 
that identical letter from Ferrers’ tunic, and handed it to the 
Colonel, who, after reading it, ordered Jack to be released, 
and Ferrers arrested in his stead. Tableau and Curtain. 

In the last Act two years were supposed to have elapsed. 
A Military Garden-Party was in progress, as was evident 
from the decanter of sherry and wine-glasses on a side-table. 
The guests, for some reason, did not turn up. 

We learnt that Jack had distinguished himself in the 
Zulu War, having got his commission and a V.C. But he 
was just the same unassuming hearty fellow, with his trooper’s 
tunic as imperfectly buttoned as ever. Then Ferrers turned up 
unexpectedly, seedy and starving, and informed Lieutenant 
Duff (who, by the way, was now engaged to Edith) that he 
had come to enlist asa trooper in hisold regiment. The good- 
hearted young subaltern pointed out that, considering Ferrers 
had been kicked out of it and was hated by every man there, 
he would hardly be an ideal recrait. Hes ted suicide as 
Ferrers’ only resource, and mentioned that he would find a 
bottle of deadly poison in a medicine-chest on one of the 
garden seats. I didn’t gather why Duff had brought a 
medicine-chest to a military garden party—but possibly he 
knew the Colonel’s sherry. Then, considerately remarking 
that he should be back in a quarter of an hour, he left Ferrers 
alone with the chest. The ex-Captain removed the poison- 
bottle, and at that moment Nina came out, recognised her 
husband, and fainted in his arms, as any heroine would in 
such circumstances. He all but gave way to the temptation to 
insert the poison between her parted lips—but, as he observed : 
“Bad as he was, God help him, he couldn’t do that!” 

When he was alone again he resolved to toss up for life or 
death, but, not possessing a halfpenny, tossed up with the 
medal that still adorned his chest. It came down “ Suicide.” 
But, suddenly recollecting that, if he died as a civilian, he 
would not have a military funeral, on which he had apparently 
set his heart, he rushed off the stage. 

Shortly afterwards, just as the genial old Colonel was hand- 
ing round glasses of sherry to Nina, Jack, and Duff, and 
proposing a toast, the villain returned, seized a glass of sherry, 
poured poison into it, and, with the announcement that he had 
just become a trooper in his old regiment, drank to the “ Death 
or Glory Boys,” and expired immediately, to the mild 
surprise of the other characters—especially Duff, who pre- 
served a discreet silence about the didinethalt With that 
the play ended, leaving us to infer that Jack would before 
long lead Mrs. Ferrers to the altar, though, rather to my 
surprise, the audience, after being uproariously entertained 

iby the villain’s dying agonies, received the final fall of the 
curtain with absolute apathy. F. A. 
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THE PET-DOG’S MANUAL 
OF ETIQUETTE FOR VISITORS. 
Tats little work is primarily intended 
for the tise of visitors to country houses, 
but hosteases will also do well to peruse 
it, as it may give them useful hints as 
to whom to invite to their house parties. 
[ will begin with —— 


the Arrival, which 
is the easiest part 
of the visit. The 
visitor, as a rule, 
arrives about tea 
time and has usu 
ally the sense t 


say at once, ~ What 
1 darling 
Then the 
brightens 


dog ! 
hostess 
up and 
Isn't he? 
and gives one 
saucer of crean) 
Here I would insert 
word of warning 
| to the visitor 
to ex] atiate on the 
| accomplishments of 
the Pet Dog that 
lives in the house 
he has just econ 
if she do s 
mistress 18 
quite sure to muke 
me do “ Trustiand 


| P 


- 


may 





not 


trom 


; One 


uid for,” though 
how any human 
being can lndgine 


that 1t amuses-one 


1 do not know. | 


believe that — the 
| visitor would~ not 
even smile if the 


butler were to place 
1 potato on the top 
f her head at-din 
| ner and then expect 
her to toss it neatly 
into her plate. 
After tea the visi 
tor should go at 
to her room. 
The Pet Dog natur 
ally expects to have 
the hearth-rug to 
himself between 
| tea and dinner, and 
| have known a 
| dog disturbed for 
| the whole evening 
placed in front of the fire to keep a 
| visitor cool. Such thoughtlessness ! 
For dinner the visitor should wear a 
| white satin frock. It should have 
rather a long train, so that the Pet Dog 
| may have plenty of room to lie on it 
Nothing makes 


once 





by 


| under the dining-table. 


| smooth white satin. Every Pet Dog 


knows how trying it is to eat a compli- 





a screen being |‘ 


|a better background for a bone than | 


cated bone on a rough dark carpet. 
Frequently the most delicate morsels 
goustray and are with difficulty retrieved. 

I am afraid I must state that the 
modern young lady is sadly degenerate 
im the matter of. appetite. 
heard an old-fashioned author laughed 
at for mentioning that his heroine 


I have even | 


upon the visitorto make quite sure she has 
not taken the Pet Dog’s favourite chair. 
If she has accidentally done so, she 
must at once leave it for another, in 
spite of the hostess’s assurances that “ it 
doesn’t matter.” These are merely 
formal, and no more to be regarded 
than her protests at the end of the visit 





THE AMERICAN HUSBAND. 


toyed with a wing of chicken.” 
‘author understood what he was about 
and was describing a real heroine, who 
knew what fine breeding was, and 








i that she “is sorry 
| you must go.” 

_ Breakfast again 
\is a miserable mo- 
iment for the Pet 
Dog. That, I ad- 
mit, is greatly the 
fault of the lady 
of the house, but 
as this Manual is 
for visitors I will 
merely point out 
how the tactful 
guest may lighten 
the gloom. Of 
course I am _ not 
addressing now 
those poor creatures 
who breakfast on a 
boiled egg, but it 
is extraordinary 
how seldom the 
visitor, in helping 
herself from an 
array of _ silver 
dishes, seems to 
think about what 
will make good 
“remains.” I have 
often seen her pass 
over an excellent 
dish of grilled 
bones and take 
something foolish 
and minced, which 
it is impossible to 
hand on to the Pet 


Here I must cau- 
tion her against that 
deplorable habit of 
visitors — designed 
to curry favour with 
the lady of the 
house — of asking 
whether she may 
feed one. Nothing 
is more underbred 
than to make pry- 
ing inquiries into 
the private rules of 


That a house where one is received as a guest, 


and the visitor should simply take it for 
granted that the Pet Dog is starved, and 
should act accordingly. After breakfast 


would never dream of doing more than} the lady of the house will probably be 
removing a fragment or two from the | busy, and the visitor will be left alone to 


chicken wing before offering it for the | write letters. 


Pet Dog’s acceptance. 


She should not be too 
deeply engrossed in this, for, having no 


The evening is always a wretched | one at that moment to play with, the Pet 


time for the Pet Dog if there are people Dog will probably scratch to be let into 


staying in the house, and I would urge the room. 


She can, after opening the 
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door, return to her seat, but it is hardly 
worth while taking up her pen, as he 
will certainly want to be let out again in 
a few seconds—not having had any 
reason for coming in. After going in 
and out about twenty times (he will find 
towards the eighteenth time that the 
visitor becomes hard-hearted and he will 
have to whine piteously before she will 
open the door), he may get bored with 
this. The visitor need not try to amuse 
him by talking to him. It may seem 
harsh, but it is better to say at once 
that a visitor's conversation can do 





Pet Dog has to wait till visitors have 
been helped. 

And now comes the moment when the 
visitor fails most lamentably in her 
relations with the Pet Dog. I allude to 
the afternoon drive. It will, perhaps, 
hardly be believed that never—no, never 
—have I seen the visitor take the small 
third seat in the victoria. She must 
realise that it is meant for her, because 
it is only let down when she is there, 
but as sure as there is a visitor it is J 
who have to sit on that narrow slippery 





seat, while she lolls in comfort in my 





nothing but make one yawn. ; 
There 1s a way in which the 
visitor can really be of use, 
and that is in throwing one’s 
ball. Yet how seldom do we 
find that she is genuinely 
anxious to repay one’s hos- 
pitality by the only means in 
her power! It makes my 
blood boil when a full-grown 
woman says, after throwing 
one’s ball for only a quarter- 
of-an-hour, that “ she is tired.” 
If this be true, she should 
never have accepted one’s 
mistress’s invitation. Inva- 
lids are quite out of place in 
a country house, and the 
visitor ought not to be there 
at all, but in the consulting 
room of a good London Phy- 
sician, who could be depended 
on to give her a suitable 
tonic. 

Later the lady of the house 
will probably return and pro- 
pose a walk. As she cannot 
be expected to know the indi- 
vidual tastes of each guest, 
the visitor had better mention 
casually that she is particularly 
fond of rabbit-holes, or thatshe 
would enjoy a nice little turn 
round the dust-heap. 

If it’s Sunday, the hostess 
is sure to ask whether she'd 
like to see the stables. I 
advise the visitor to make a 





E SIMPLE LIFE.’ 


‘TH 





I think the only point left to mention 
is the visitor's departure. Of course, it 
is a joyful moment for the Pet Dog, and 
I suppose that must be the reason why 
the guest thinks that the remuneration 
considered necessary for the rest of the 
establishment can be omitted in his case. 
Another reason I have seen gravely 
stated is the difficulty of procuring a 
suitable honorarium for the Pet Dog. 

This is the most unworthy subterfuge. 
I hear visitors speak as « matter of 
course of having received a box of 
peaches or a whole haunch of venison, 
i and then they have the hypo- 

crisy to pretend there would 
be a difficulty in having a 
quarter of a pound of liver 
contol to their young friend. 
And so the Pet Dog sees the 
butler largely tipped while he 
is passed over entirely, or, 
what is even worse, the visitor 
seizes his paw and says, with 
a foolish laugh, ‘ Good-bye, 
little Dog.” really wonder 
so large a percentage of visi- 
tors escape unbitten. 


TREASURE TROVE. 

“ Way drag in VeLasquez ?” 
was, as will be remembered, 
the question put by James 
McNew. Wuistier to a fervent 
admirer who had expressed 
himself to the effect that for 
him “there were only two 
painters, Waster and VeLas- 
quez.” Now here we have, at 
the ery of Messrs. Acyvew, 
in Old Bond Street, a splendid 
specimen of VeLasquez with 
aremarkable history. It ought 
to be secured for the National 
Gallery. Perhaps ere this 
brief note appears the N. G. 
may have already secured it. 
Why allow Vetasquez to be 
conveyed away to America? 
Let us hope that this Ve.as- 
quez has come to stay, and that 
‘its future address may be 





polite excuse for not going.’ 
There is absolutely nothing to eat 
there. 

The home farm is well worth a visit. 
There is a splendid rubbish-heap there, 
and then there is the chicken-food to 
eat. One is always called greedy for 
taking that, and I don’t know why, for 
it isn’t at all nice, only of course one 
always likes to take it away from the 
chickens. 

When one gets home, it’s lunch-time, 
and here the visitor needn't bother, for, 
naturally, the Dog’s dinner is at this 
meal carefully prepared from the nicest 
bits by the lady of the house. So the 
visitor can eat what she likes, as long as 
| she is quick about it, for sometimes the 





place by her hostess’s side. 


doubt that my mistress would willingly | tees, National 
exchange seats with me, but that would | London.” 


be to point out too plainly the visitor’s | 


failure in good manners, so the Pet Dog 
has to suffer. This seems such an 
ingrained fault in visitors that I cannot 
hope to cure it, so I will merely suggest 
that the visitor should at once begin to 
talk “ Chiffons” seriously, in order that 
the Pet Dog may have plenty of time to 
gnaw the buttons off the leather seat 
unobserved. 

He will be slapped afterwards, of 
course, but the buttons will be safely off 
by that time, and one’s mistress’s slaps 
never hurt. 


i 


I have no|“‘ Venus and Cupid,’ care of The Trus- 


lery, Trafalgar Square, 
So mote it be! 





‘*Bub-conscious Personality.” 


Guest (to Hostess, wife of retired, but 
still choleric, Colonel). 1’m afraid | heard 
your husband bark his shin rather badly 
against something outside my_room last 
night. 

Hostéss. Did he say anything ? 

Guest. Yes, he said “ Dear me, this is 
very painful!” 

Hostess. Ah! then he must have been 





walking in his sleep. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Me. Birrewt artfully opens his study of the life and works 
of Awprew Marve, a late addition to the Macmillan series 
of “ English Men of Letters,” by protesting that there is no 
material at hand for describing the former. “A more 
illusive, non-recorded character is hard to be found. We 
know all about him, but very little of him.” Story, God bless 
you! Mr. Brrretz has none to tell. Nevertheless, he proceeds 
to construct an interesting volume of 232 pages. Many are 
occupied by citation of passages from the poet, and are 
certainly none the less attractive on that score. Others 
reproduce the pith of letters written by Marvett from West- 
minster to his constituents at Hull. These, 350 in number, 
present a unique record of Parliamentary doings during the 
years he sat in the House. The manuscript is preserved in 
the archives of Hull. Marvet. did not attempt the pictur- 
esque description with which the public of to-day is familiar. 
His Parliamentary summary was a business-like, unadorned 
catalogue of work attempted or accomplished. CHartes Lamp, 
one of the earliest declared admirers of Muttoy’s secretary, 
would justly prefer his poetry to his prose. In the “ Horatian 
Ode,” dedicated to CromweEtt, there are two stanzas in which 
my Baronite discerns the prophetic soul cf the poet. Address- 
ing the Prorector he sings: 

But thou, the war's and fortune’s| Besides the force it has to fright 

March indefatigably on ! [son,| The spirits of the shady night, 
And for the last effect The same arts that did gain 
Still keep the sword erect A power, must it maintain. 


If Anprew Marvet, peering through the mists of two 
centuries and a half, did not in writing this dimly perceive 
Mr. Arrnvur Baxrour, “ the (Khaki) war’s son,” inflamed by pure 
patriotism, holding on to office for the “ last effect” of the 
Redistribution Bill, the coincidence is curious. Mr. Brrret.’s 
book takes, and will keep, a high place inthe series. Which 
is approbation indeed. 





Trouble in the Balkans (Hurst axp Brackett) is by J. L. C. 
Booru, a clever artist and a light-handed writer, who 
seems to have given himself a lot of trouble in the Balkans 
and in Macedonia. The reader will soon become interested, 
apart from all political questions, in the author’s vivacious 
narrative, and will derive both instruction and amusement 
from his sketches, and from his more finished pictures, 
“plain and coloured.” 


Sir Isaac Prrmay’s firm, new, my Baronite fancies, to the 
field of publishing, are fortunate in following up their start 
with presenting the two handsome volumes which record the 
gossip and the correspondence of Mrs. Brookfield and her 
Cirele. The Brooxrieips had the good fortune to live in the 
Augustan epoch of the reign of Queen Vicrorta. Their circle 
included Texyysox, Tuackeray, the Asnsurtoys, Ropert 
Browntye, Crartes Bouter, Cartyie, our Dicky Doyie, ADELAIDE 
Procror, Samus, Rocers, Macautay, Lord Jomx Mayyers, 
Mownoxton Mityes, Grorce Venasies, and Henry Hattam, Mrs. 
Brookrretp’s uncle. She was a lady who, without premedi- 
tated effort, made captive all men who came within the influence 
of her presence. An engraving from a portrait painted by 
Ricuworpd when she was thirty years of age testifies to the 
exceeding sweetness of her countenance. Her letters and 
extracts ie her diary preserve some memories of her intellec- 
tual graces. THACKERAY was among her most devoted admirers. 
There is a tradition that she unconsciously sat to him as a 
model for one of his most beautiful characters—Lady Castle- 
wood, whom Esmond loved. My Baronite does not know any 
evidence for that suggestion beyond the fact that in 1848, 
whilst he was writing Pendennis, Taackeray visited with the 
Brooxrietps her father’s house, Clevedon Court. Planning 
Esmond he, attracted by its mediaeval charms, dragged Clevedon 


into the picture, renaming it Castlewood. As a matter of 


fact, it was quite another character Taackeray drew from 
his much admired friend. He told Brooxrre.p that though 
Amelia was not a copy of Mrs. Brooxrie.p he should not have 
conceived the character if he had not known her. The 
editors of the book, Cartes and Frances Brooxrre.p, have 
done well to give the title-réle to the wife though Mr. Broox- 
FIELD figures largely in the story, especially in the matter of 
letters, some of which—notably a series wherein he lectures his 
fiancée on the iniquity, co-ordinate, of either writing too much, 
involving him in postal charges for overweight, or writing 
less quantity than the stamps used would have franked—- 
might with advantage have been omitted. The fearsomely 
funny letters passing between him and his sometime pupil, 
Lord Lyrrettoy, might also have been left in the privacy of 
the family archives. W. H. Brooxrietp would have been all 
right had he had the stage to himself. With his charming 
wife unconsciously filling it, his somewhat obtrusive lustre is 
dimmed. But it is ungracious to belittle any portion of a work 
which opens for us the inner doors of the circle of literary 
giants whose works illumined the mid-nineteenth century. 
Portraits given of some of them add to the interest and value 
of a couple of delightful volumes. 

While the Baron was reading The Lake (Hetwemany) the 
probability occurred to him that its gifted author, Mr. Georcr 
Moore, might have been influenced by some reminiscence of 
La Faute de V Abbé Moreau. Himself an Irishman, with, it is 
probable, exceptional advantages for knowing the ground 
over which he was going to travel, he must have been aware 
of the great danger and difficulty of the literary task towards 
which he felt himself irresistibly attracted. He has given 
us an analytical novel. There is, strictly speaking, no action. 
The study is laboriously worked out. The greater part of 
the novel consists of letters from Rose Leicester to Oliver 
Gogarty, and his replies. She says, “ Do you like my letters ? 
They don’t bore you, do they? If I thought they did I 
shouldn’t write any more.” Had the Baron got to answer 
this question the novel would have been finished at this 
point. Its cleverness is undeniable, so too, the Baron thinks, 
is its tediousness. 





The approach of Christmas time naturally recalls the 
memory of Kate Greenaway. How delightfully quaint 
were all her figures, how dainty in colouring, what humour 
in expression, and, on occasion, how touchingly serious! It is 
impossible, within the limits of a paragraph, for the Baron to 
deal with such a subject, and therefore, having with the great- 
est pleasure perused and examined the book by Messrs. 
M. H. Sprecmann and G. 8. Layarp, entitled Kate Greenaway 
(A. &C. Brack), he can only refer all his readers to the work 
itself. They have a real treat before them, which they will 
thoroughly enjoy. 

Not so very long ago dissent as to the value of any proposed 
venture used to be expressed in a cant phrase, “ That won't 
wash.” If this revived slang 
be applied to Dean’s Rag Toy 
Books, and other Rag Books 
(Ragbook Co., Paternoster Row), 
small, large, and all delight- 
fully nonsensical, it will be 
found to be a literal statement 
of fact; and so courageous are 
the colours that, do what you 
will, they won't run. The 
Baron questions whether books 
of this materialj can be gene- 
rally popular with the Ces:ruc- 
tive majority. 














